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THIS WEEK: distance. First one and then another 
Armorial Tailzies in Scotland .. ... ... 254 | bounded into the patch, and out again; each 
Pepys and “Will's” ... ... .. ... + .. 258 | watched the others, working in closest com- 
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Memorabilia. 





[’ the April number of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, the paper which has to do with 
animal life js contributed by Mr. H. Mor- 
timer Batten: ‘Memories of The Deer 
Forest.’ His affection for the red deer 

ses a lyrical quality. He is concerned 
to show that, though they are polygamous 
and live in a herd, they have great capacity 
for individual attachment, and moreover, 
that the stag—so he, with old stalkers, is of 
opinion—knows his own son. There is a 
pretty incident recounted in support of this. 
The writer had seen a mean old stag run a 
little hind calf out of the herd away from 
her mother, and throw her off her feet. 
Accordingly, it was with some anxiety that 
he watched a fine stag, full of fight and fury, 
attacking everything in his way, who through 
all this was followed by an eighteen-month 
stag calf, as closely as a mother is followed 
by her young, evidently out of admiration, 
but for a while unobserved. Suddenly the 
stag wheeled about and came face to face with 
the calf. The spectators expected the young 
thing to leap away: but no, he stood his 
ground while the stag came up to him. And 
then the old fellow’s demeanour changed ; the 
two sniffed one another, licked one another’s 
faces and finally walked off together. 

“My goodness!” I exclaimed. “ 'That’s his 
own calf, Jock!” 

“Aye,” answered the ghillie. “It will be 
his ain! A stag aye kens his ain.”! 

Mr. Batten connects concerted action 
of stags against a’ suspected enemy dur- 
mg the breeding season with survival 
in them of the ancient fear of the wolf. 
The hinds, too, are capable of effective con- 
certed action and there is a rather weirdly 
impressive scene illustrating this. Six hinds 
were assembled round a patch of bracken— 
all with their heads inwards—seen at a great 








bination with them; all were alertly atten- 
tive to something within the patch. ‘‘ They 
have a fox or a wild cat in the bracken!” 
said the stalker; and the writer continues: 

“... it explained something I had seen some 
years previously in the month of June—the 
remains of a fox, trampled and pulped into the 
peat bog, the ground all round black with the 
hoof-marks of hinds. 

The article closes with the devotion of a 
young hind to an old and broken stag, when 
the deer were starving in winter-time. She 
stayed behind with him when he could not 
keep pace with the herd, which was crossing 
the road for the hill on the approach of the 
writer’s car. She herself crossed before her 
friend, calling to him with the anxious bark 
of the hind to her young. He tried to follow, 
but on the icy foothold his hoofs failed, and 
he fell in front of the car. 

We saw now that his coat was matted with 
ice. Between his shoulders was a mound of 
frozen snow which he lacked the animal 
warmth to thaw. 

The young hind, regardless of her own 
safety, came back to him, ‘‘ tapped him with 
a dainty, polished forehoof and bade him 
rise’; he struggled got up, and followed her. 


A QUERY by a correspondent about the 
invention of the 


depth-charge sug- 
gests to us that a collection of words 
arising out of the pressure of war 


and adopted into English would be interest- 
ing. Special slang, as the Boer War showed, 
is apt to be evanescent and not secure of a 
place in the language. ‘‘ All Sir Garnet ’’ for 
‘‘ all right,’’ a tribute in the eighties of the 
last century to Wolseley’s success, would not 
now be understood. But ‘‘ umpteen,’’ in- 
vented in the last war, for a considerable, 
indefinite number, is obviously a concise, 
convenient word, and so has come into general 
use. It began as a means of disguising the 
exact number of a brigade, division, etc., 
instead of a definite “‘ thirteeri’’ or ‘‘ fifteen ’’ 
and has produced an adjective ‘‘ umpteenth.”’ 
‘“ Camouflage ’’ was tediously prevalent for 
awhile, but has now, we think, gone out. 
Lately ‘‘ De-Gauss ’’ has been announced as 
an official verb, indicating a means attached 
to a ship of nullifying the attraction which a 
mass of metal provides for a magnetic mine. 
We do not know‘if a “ blighty,’”’ which came 
from India to mean a wound involving a 
return home, is still current. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ARMORIAL TAILZIES IN 
SCOTLAND. 


HE “‘ most remarkable, and perhaps strik- 
ing, characteristic of our (Scottish) peer- 
age practice,’’ said the celebrated John Rid- 
dell (‘ Inquiry into Scottish Peerage Law,’ 
1842, p. 51) ‘‘ were regrants of honours upon 
resignation whereby a peer . . . could divert 
them from their original channel into a new 
one, provided he had the sanction of the 
Crown.’”’ The practice was one of the most 
useful and practical features of Scottish 
social history, since ensigns armorial are 
‘* marks of hereditary honour”? (Sir George 
Mackenzie, ‘Works’ ii., p. 575) and tesserae et 
symbola dignitatis, to which the maxim nemo 
potest dignitatem sibi arrogare sine Principis 
licentia likewise applies (‘ Heraldry in Scot- 
land,’ 1914, p. 33) and of which English 
jurists lay down: ‘‘ Arms being in the nature 
of dignities and governed by similar rules 
both origin and enjoyment are not it is con- 
ceived within the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts of law.’’ (Halsbury’s ‘ Laws of Eng- 
land,’ xxii., p. 559 n. (a). 

It has not been noticed, I think, that Lyon 
Court Petitions, like those addressed to the 
Sovereign, and invoking the Prerogative, con- 
clude: ‘‘ And Your Petitioner will ever 
pray ’’; and not ‘‘ According to Justice ’’ — 
the form used where common or statutory 
law is invoked. Significantly enough, the 
exception is a Lyon Precept—where the pro- 
ceedings do involve a right with a statutory 
remedy through Civil Magistrates. 

Since the Kings-of-Arms make grants of 
these armorial dignities as the ‘‘ representa- 
tive of the Sovereign ’’ (ib., xxv., p. 69, and 
‘ Tartans of the Clans and Families of Scot- 
land,’ 1938, p. 31), it is only natural to find 
—as we do—that in the administration of 
Scottish heraldry a similar practice has con- 
sistently obtained. 

As regards peerages, the old Scottish system 
has not been operated since the Union, though 
Scottish jurists, including the late Sheriff 
Macphail, have been unable to see any reason 
against it (save that the Crown is in fact not 
advised to act upon such resignations). The 
“popular”? idea seems to be that once the 
Scots peers acquired, under the Treaty, the 
privileges of peers of Great Britain, the 








Scottish practice somehow ceased to apply. 
The English system of abeyance, and “ calling 
out ’’ has, however, subsisted and is applied to 
pre-Union English peerages, and there has 
been no suggestion that old Scots rages 
now fall under this English A yaney 
rule; so paris ratio, one would expect the 
Scottish system of resignation and regrant to 
be legally subsistent in the British peerage 
law. It is beyond my legal comprehension 
to see why pre-Union English peerage prac 
tices can survive in a ‘‘ British ” peerage, and 
the equivalent Scottish practices not survive, 
As regards the lesser dignity of arms, hov- 
ever, (and arms still remain Scottish, English, 
or Irish, depending on which King-of-Arms 
granted them) nothing in the Treaty affected 
the national law and practice; indeed, the 
18th Article of the Treaty, after preserving 
all Scots laws, subject to alteration by Parlia- 
ment, contain the proviso 

but that no alteration be made on laws which 
concern private rights except for evident util. 
ity of the subject within Scotland. 

Nothing in the only post-Union Act relat- 
ing to the Law of Arms (Lyon Court Act, 
1867) abrogates the right of settling armorial 
bearings in Scotland, nor would such legisla- 
tion be for the ‘‘ evident utility ’’ of anyone. 
It is accordingly desirable to illustrate the 
practice—which indeed goes to the root of the 
““name and arms clauses ’’ so usual in trust 
settlements and other such deeds—as there has 
been a good deal of muddled thinking on the 
subject, which has, however, fortunately not 
yet been the matter of any actual legal 
decision. In the eighteenth century, Lord 
Lyon Hooke-Campbell, as appears from cer 
tain of his papers, was well aware of the 
analogy of these entail clauses to the resigna- 
tions and resettlements of peerages, and oper 
ated them upon that legal foundation. Dur 
ing the nineteenth century, however, it is 
curious to find neither Seton nor Stevenson 
grasped that such analogy was present, or 
that it was the very ground of the jurisdiction 
exercised by Lyon in the matter, though the 
position had really been made very obvious by 
Sir George Mackenzie, of whose views I shall 
have more to say shortly. 

Accordingly, it was not until my ‘Scots 
Heraldry,’ p. 86, treated. briefly of the subject 
in 1934 that public attention was recalled to 
the aspect in which it had in fact been admin- 
istered by former Lord Lyons, and not on 
weird suppositions about Lyon having some 
how to give effect to entail clauses “ to enable 
the heir to take’? when, if the clause was 
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illegal or impossible, it would simply have | 
been of no effect. I dealt with this sort of | 
reasoning in ‘Tartans of the Clans and 

Families of Scotland,’ pp. 40 and 44). I see | 
no reason to modify the views there expressed, | 
but much to confirm and amplify them. 

When I discussed my 1934 book with the 
late Marchmont, and in relation to Seton’s 
views reproduced in his ‘ Heraldry in Scot- 


‘land,’ he stated that this aspect of the matter 


had never occurred to him. It certainly 
modifies the whole basis of the views stated 
by Seton, who, however, began by pronouncing 
—correctly—that a name and arms clause 
“will be effective’? and ‘‘ has been held an 
effective condition ’’ (‘Law and Practice of 
Heraldry in Scotland,’ pp. 359, 360). It is 
not until after citing many useful instances 
of the practice that he begins to speculate : 


In the present day it would be somewhat un- 
reasonable to maintain that when a man had 
children of his own he is fully entitled to confer 
his ancestral escutcheon upon a_ perfect 
stranger (ib. p. 369). 


One regrets he did not pause to consider 
precisely what Sir George Mackenzie did say, 
namely, that the effecting of such a transac- 
tion ‘‘ was outwith the Disponer’s power to 
bestow, except the Prince consent ’’ (‘Works,’ 
ii., p. 616), and, as in the case of higher 
honours, we may be sure that the Crown as 
Pater Patriae (of which more hereafter) 
would have regard to ‘‘ the weill and stand- 
ing of the House” and that, as Lord Lyon 
Balfour Paul reported of heraldic succession, 
“Tn practice each case has been judged on its 
own merits ’’ (1920, ‘ Session Cases,’ p. 776). 

After referring to the Moir of Leckie case, 
1794 (Morrison’s ‘ Dictionary of Decisions,’ 
15537, see ‘Scots Heraldry,’ pp. 77, 85, 88) 
wherein the Court of Session pronounced a 
decision entirely consistent with sound 
armorial and nobiliary principles—and con- 
sistent with their previous decision in Steven- 
son v. Stevenson, 1677 (ib., pp. 15, 475; in 
both these cases the Court was not deciding 
causas anmorum, but simply determining the 
effect and validity of the name and arms 
clauses in the Stevenson tailzie of 1677, and 
the Leckie strict-entail of 1794 respectively). 
Seton proceeds : 


It is by no means so certain that the same 





decision would have been pronounced had the 
entailer regularly inherited a coat of arms 
from his ancestors, 

That, however, is precisely what had 
ocurred in Stevenson’s case and, at any rate 


mter prole, supersession of the senior heir was | 


found competent. Then follows another 
amazing piece of loose thinking based upon a 
misunderstanding of a most awkward special- 
ity in the case of Wellwood.! 


In all such cases it necessarily follows that if 
the heir of entail takes upon him to implement 
the provisions of the deed at his own hand, the 
identical coat of arms may be borne by two dif- 
ferent families (‘Law and Practice,’ p. 372). 


As Mackenzie had clearly explained, it was 
incompetent for the heir of entail to assume 
the arms without ‘‘ The Prince’s consent ’”’ 
(adhibited through his King-of-Arms—Sir J. 
Ferne, ‘ Glorie of Generositie,’ p. 67) and it 
would be a statutory offence under 1672 cap. 
47, for the heir of entail to take the arms 
‘* at his own hand,” whilst for Lyon-Depute 
to allow the arms to both was a contravention 
of the Act by him—and precisely the case 
where (for seeing the Act of Parliament 
enforced, and a statutory right to individual 
arms protected),2 reductions in the Court of 
Session, based on 1672 cap. 47, have rightly 
been held competent. This sort of plea— 
that, for example, (in Seaforth’s case) the 
plain arms of Mackenzie could belong both 
to an heir-of-line and the heir-male—was 
naturally repudiated by Lord Dunedin,’ and 








10n 19 May, 1847, Wellwood of Garvock had a 
Lyon Court judgement as heir of entail, 
whereby ‘he got the plain arms of that name. 
On 2 June, Lyon-Depute was presented a Royal 
Warrant—in English form—dated 20 May, 1847, 
authorisirg the heir of line to bear the plain 
arms. The Lyon-Depute, in a complete quan- 
dary, registered the latter—thereby infringing 
the statute 1672 cap. 49. The arms first re- 
corded ae “ unrepealable,” the heir of entail 
could clearly have had the second matricula- 
tion expunged, had he taken action. In 1771 
Lyon knew that in such a contingency it was 
his duty to refer back to the Crown! 


2 Prior to the statutes it might well have been 
impossible to prevent “ the Crown ” conferring 
an identical right to arms on another person— 
just as it is virtually impossible for an exist- 
ing peer to prevent a peerage of similar nomen 
dignitatis being created elsewhere; though in 
practice that is normally avoided. As regards 
Heraldry Scottish arms are given a statutory 
protection from this. 

3 If that matter were left to Lyon’s privative 
jurisdiction within which causae armorum pro- 
perly fall, the protective measures of the 
statute might have been unenforceable. 


4 1922 S.C. (H.L.) 44. The pursuer in this 
case had been obliged (by Macdonell v. Mac- 
donald) to advance argument inferring that 
Allangrange’s arms of 1817 were also arms un- 
differenced (which it was found they were not), 
in order to enable him to get title for his. 
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of course is contrary to the express purpose 
of the Act, enacting that all arms be 
** distinguished.”’ 

Similarly Mr. Stevenson’s statement that 
‘*the Crown could not give a valid consent 
were the alienation to affect the rights of any 
third parties who were not consenters”’ 
(‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 360) is one which, 
evidently, would never have been written had 
his attention been timeously called to the ana- 
logy of Scotland’s higher dignities, where it 
is well known a divertion could be effected in 
the teeth of the next heirs, who could not 
prevent themselves being cut out, if the 
Crown acted. The statement, moreover, is in 
flat contradiction of Mr. Stevenson’s own 





attack on Mrs, Fraser-Mackenzie’s 1907 grant 
of arms. It may be added in explanation of 
what really occurred in 1815-17 re. the Mac- 
kenzie arms, that in 1815 the undifferenced 
arms were recorded for Lady Hood-Mackenzie 
of Seaforth, who was senior heir of the name of 
Mackenzie (the senior ‘ lines” of Crawford- 
Lindsay and Howard of Effingham were 
“dead” as Mackenzie) with a re-vestiture to 
the heirs-male of her own body (cf. 


_m. ene (., * aute’ yp ..%4) ‘and _ the 
“Male Representative of the last Earl 
of Seaforth” accordingly could not’ get 


those arms—nor was he_ recorded as 
“Chief” or (simpliciter) “ Representative.” 
To avoid taking any demonstrable brisure, 
he hit on the brilliant expedient of a “ quarter- 
ing for affection” for Falconer. This misled 
Lord Sumner (who confessed himself “ ill- 
qualified to criticise’? on such a matter) into 
supposing the Falconer quartering was intro- 
duced to create an “ Allangrange” coat fur 
obtempering the Allangrange entail. Lord 
Dunedin, however, had perceived Lady Hood- 
Mackenzie’s matriculation was an effective bar. 
But it is not as Lord Sumner surmised: and 
had Allangrange been able to obtain the plain 
caberfeidh, it would, in the absence of any 
existent “‘ Allangrange ” coat, have served his 
turn—and (had he been entitled—which he was 
demonstrably held not to have been), there was 
a most recent precedent for such a course; 
namely, Catherine Gibsone of Pentland, who, 
like Lady Hood Mackenzie of Seaforth, was tne 
senior heir of the name of Gibson (there were 
other elder heirs “ conventionally dead ”—as 
pointed out in ‘N. and Q.,’ ante p. 
131); but she was obliged, as heir of entail in 
Pentland, to bear the non-existent “arms of 
Gibsone of Pentland.” She simply got the 
plain arms of Gibson—undifferenced—(Lyon 
Reg., ii. 52) which “ contrived a double debt to 
pay,” being thenceforth the arms of the main 
line of Gibsone, yet also fulfilling the terms of 
the Pentland entail. Allangrange in 1817 got, 
in fact, the best he could get—a subtly differ- 
enced coat-of-arms; and it served its purpose in 
bamboozling quite a lot of people including ore 
Lord of Appeal—but not Lord Dunedin. 


two other statements on pp. 67 and 127 that 
an armorial destination can be changed by 
Lyon, and that such an alteration “ is treated 
as a matriculation.’’ That, as we shall see 
is the true law and practice, which has come 
down in Scotland, with other practical sup 
vivals, from the palmy days of Armory. I] 
am, therefore, not ‘‘ throwing over”’ Steven- 
son as an authority; but when he egregiously 
contradicts himself, I accept two sound state 
ments, reconcilable with the precedents of 
Lyon Court, and the well-known facts of Scot- 
tish nobiliary procedure, rather than one 
which happens to be developed from a regret- 
table oversight. 

The views expressed led to certain obiter 
dicta—distinctly qualified and _ hesitant—in 
Seaforth v. Allangrange, where, however, the 
matter was fortunately (since no proper facts 
were presented) not one with which the judges 
found it necessary to treat in their judge 
ment. These dicta may, however, as well be 
here analysed. The Lord Justice Clerk (Scott 
Dickson) observed : 


I incline to agree that the owner of landed 
estate has not an absolute power to dispose of 
the right to the arms which he is entitled to 
bear in the same unfettered way as he can dis- 
pose of his landed estate.5 On the other hand, 
in heraldry there is a linking of the estate 
with the arms so far as the carrying out of the 
entailer’s appointment as to the name and 
arms is concerned.6 The Lyon’s functions and 
powers are, as I have said, to some extent min- 
isterial and discretionary, though in neither of 
these respects are they unqualified or absolute? 








5 With this proposition I agree, though 1 
notice his lordship only “inclines.” Had he 
read the disposition of Myreton of Cambo’s 
arms, duly recorded in the Lyon Court Books, 
“Reg. of Genealog.’ i, 227 (Scottish Notes ¢ 
Queries, 1933, p. 187), he would probably have 
been still less “ inclined.’”’ However, the 
essential point is that a landowner can dispose 
of his land irrespective of the wishes of the 
superior from whom he holds it. In the case 
of Scottish arms and other dignities his wishes 
are subject to the discretion of the Crown. 


61 think he leans here to the age-old con- 
cept of the close relation between the tenure 
of the “ principal fief’ and the right to the 
arms—the seigneur from his holding the “ land 
of the family ” being the chevetaigne and 1 
presenter of the family—a point on which we 
find, Fox Davies in England, Seton and Steven- 
son in Scotland, and Funk-Brentano in France, 
all restating the same theory. 

7 One would wish he had specified the where- 
abouts of the “ qualification,” I should say the 
only such qualification upon what was, 12 
Macdonell v, Macdonald 1826, rightly described 
as “everything ” of the Crown’s armorial pre 
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so ag to prejudice the clear rights of others, so 
far as arms are concerned.8 But the heraldic 
law on the point is by no means clear, and 
Scottish heraldic —— has been far from 
consistent. (1920 Session cases, 789). 

So his Lordship leaves the question open, 
and certainly the evidence which would have 
made the heraldic law clear was not presented 
—the subject being irrelevant to that case— 
whilst the fact that Lyon has continuously 
been exercising the unfettered discretion of the 
Crown in such matters of dignity, and decid- 
ing each such application on its merits, just 
as was done where applicants sought from the 
Crown divertions of their peerages, explains 
why the results would certainly have the ap- 
pearance of not being ‘‘consistent.’”” Some 
were found reasonable, others not. 

When we turn to Lord Sands, at p. 801, he 
delivered the following—also obiter—dicta, 
less guarded, and correspondingly erroneous : 

Opinion may have fluctuated, or hesitated, 
but in my view, both upon principle and upon 
authority,10 an entailer cannot directly or in- 
directly assign his family arms to a person who 
is not entitled to these arms as his heir.11 





rogative, is the limitations anent “ distinguish- 
ing” arms in 1672 cap. 47, and making graats 
of the Tressure. 

8 Whatever this was intended to mean, it 
says nothing more than what is inherent in 
the reductions carried to the Court of Session 
for preserving the statutory armorial rights 
provided by 1672 cap. 47, by having infringe- 
ments removed from Lyon Register. It is con- 
sistent with Macdonnell v. Macdonald, though 
part of the dicta in that case—suggesting that, 
arms being property, a right to arms might 
be “declared” in the Court of Session is 
clearly untenable. Arms being in the nature 
of dignities, or in so far as they are heritage, 
in the nature of a dignity, it is manifest that 
since the Standardbearer case, the Court of 
Session could not competently entertain a 
“declarator of arms,” any more than a 
declarator of Peerage. 

here was no fluctuation in the views of 
Mackenzie, and Nisbet, nor in the practice of 
the Lord Lyons, who, as we shall see, were very 
clear about their lofty functions in the matter. 
It was not until the unfortunate and badly- 
founded speculations of Seton, that the Lord 
Lyon’s normal exercise of the Scottish Law of 
> gaa in the matter was even commented 

n. 

10 One regrets he did not define his “ prin- 
ciple.” Bluntly, it is the modern principle of 
English peerage law and the undivertible 
dignity—a principle fundamentally foreign to 
Scotland. As for the “ authority,” I suppose 
it was Seton’s speculations, assuredly as we 

ill see, it was neither of the old institutional 
Writers, nor the successive Lord Lyons. 

Much may depend on what he means Ly 














It appears to me more than doubtfull2 whether 
the undifferenced arms of a family can 
granted to a stranger or a person other than 
the heir, if there be an heir, who though not 
favoured by the entail, is entitled to these 
arms, ‘ 

This is a straightforward statement (but 
qualified by a discreet doubt) of unadulterated 
late-English peerage-law. Lord Sands was a 
great consistorial lawyer, but cannot be con- 
sidered an outstanding authority on Honours 
and Dignities—indeed, he never even matricu- 
lated arms—so the matter was evidently not 
one of his immediate interest or close atten- 
tion. Both these judges, however, though 
expressing a personal view on information 
which had concealed from them the relevant 
principles—and precedents—were careful to 
qualify their dicta with, what turns out, a 
well-founded aura of hesitation.5 


THomas INNES OF LEARNEY, 
Albany Herald. 


(To be continued.) 





* assign ” and what he means by “ indirectly.” 
I suspect he had no clear conception of what 
the transactions really were, or consequently 
what the sentence does mean. If the arms 
have a specific heir (limitation) I readily con- 
cede that the entailer cannot “ directly ”—i.e., 
by his own deed—make a divertion of the arms 
in a line other than the destination in which 
they stand limited by the Crown. It is the 
Crown (through its delegatus, Lyon) which 
“assigns ”’ arms, and you need only look at 
any patent to find the very word. Assuredly no 
entailer can make a deed the equivalent of a 
Patent of Arms. If he does it is null and void, 
anyway unless the Crown confirms it, and then 
it is the confirmation which makes the thing 
operative. It is the Crown which in fact is the 
moving force. What “ indirectly ” means is 
beyond elucidation — especially when we con- 
sider the next phrase. 

12 A significant admission that the matter 
was not, even in his own mind, concluded. 

13 Of course both these obiter dicta, and 
Stevenson’s propositions—when compared with 
his twice-repeated statement that an existing 
destination can be altered by Lyon in, what 
is treated as a rematriculation—could be con- 
strued as enunciating the old medieval view 
that no man could dispose of heritage by a 
mortis causa deed or testament. If he wished to 
alter the destination, he must himself, during 
his life make the requisite feudal resignation 
for re-infeftment with the new limitation. As 
Riddell explains, however, there has never 
been any question of the efficacy of settlements 
and resignations mortis causa of dignities— 
which may receive posthumous effect—and the 
Scottish practice anent arms was (as English 
jurists lay down of English arms) simply analo- 
gous to the native rules in regard to Scottish 
dignities. 
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PEPYS AND “‘WILL’S.”’ 
(FRom THE PAPERS OF THE LATE EDWIN 
CHAPPELL. ) 

IF the question were asked: ‘‘ What, and 

where was Will’s?’’ most persons having 
a knowledge of the history of London would 
reply: ‘‘ A famous coffee-house at the north- 
west corner of Bow Street and Russell 
Street.’’ If the question were being answered 
by someone familiar with Pepys’s Diary, the 
reply would be more guarded, because the 
Will’s to which Pepys refers is the subject of 
some doubt. It is the purpose of this essay 
to try to remove the extra doubt that has been 
caused by Pepys’s annotators. The facts will 
be given first without comment and then a 
suggestion will be made for the solution of 


the difficulty. 


Extracts from Pepys’s Diary (Wheatley’s 
Edition). 

1659/60, Jan. 2. Finding my wife gone to 
see Mrs. Hunt, I went to Will’s. 

Wheatley’s note: ‘‘ Pepys constantly 
visited ‘ Will’s’ about this time; but this 
could not be the famous coffee-house in 
Covent Garden, because he mentions visiting 
there for the first time February 3rd, 1663/4. 
It was mostly probably the house of William 
Joyce, who kept a place of entertainment at 
Westminster. (See Jan. 29th.)’”’ 

1663/4, Feb. 3. In Covent Garden to-night, 
I stopped at the great Coffee-house there, 
where I never was before, etc. 

Wheatley’s note: ‘‘ This was the Rose, 
afterwards known as Will’s Coffee-house, 
after William Urwin, the landlord, where 
Dryden had a chair reserved for him near the 
fireplace in winter, which was carried into 
the balcony for him in summer. It was on 
the west side of Bow Street, and at the corner 
of Russell Street. In earlier passages of the 
Diary Pepys speaks of going to Will’s, but 
as he here says that he went to this coffee- 
house for the first time, that must have been 
some other place.’ 

1665/6, Feb. 15. With Moore to the Coffee- 
House, the first time I have been there. 

Wheatley’s note: ‘‘ This is supposed to be 
intended for the famous Will’s Coffee-House 
in Covent Garden.”’ 


Extract from ‘ More Pepysiana’ by 
W. H. Whitear 


P. 104. Dr. Wheatley in a note says: ‘‘ In 


| Hall 





earlier passages in the Diary, Pepys speaks | 


of going to ‘ Will’s,’ but as he here says that 


| 
| 


' he went to this coffee house for the first time, 


that must have been some other place,” An 
elucidation of this is found in a MS. in Dom, 
State Papers, Vol. xlvii. 1661, endorsed 
‘* Mr. Muddiman’s Office, Coffee Houses.” [t 
is a list of seven persons to be found at cer 


tain coffee houses, and among them js 
included : 
Maddison, Will’s Coffee House in §t, 


Michael’s Alley (Cornhill). 


It will be noticed that some of the refer- 
ences to Pepys’s visits to ‘‘ the Coffee house” 
in Vol. iii, confirm the above, for the visits 
were generally before or after his going to 
the Exchange, which was in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

On reading the Diary for the first time 
without the notes, a superficial reader might 
well suppose that, from the second day, 
Pepys visited a certain Will’s with great 
regularity. On reaching 1663/4, Feb. 3, he 
would learn that Pepys had never been to 
the Covent Garden Coffee House before, and 
if he then went back for internal evidence 
as to the ‘situation of the previously men- 
tioned Will’s he would find the following:— 

1659/60 Jan 4 Then I went down into the 
Hall and to Will’s, where Hawly brought a 
piece of his Cheshire cheese, and we were merry 
with it. Then into the Hall again ete. 

Jan 17 In the Hall I met Mr Woodfine, and 
took him to Will’s and drank with him. 

1660 June 11_ I back to Will’s and the Hall 
to see my father. 

Oct 2 After that at Will’s I met with Mr 
Spicer, and with him to the Abbey to see them 
at vespers. 

Nov 12 So back to the Hall, where by ap 
pointment I met the Comptroller, and with 
him and three or four Parliament men I dined 
at Heaven, and after dinner called at Will’s on 
Jack Spicer etc. 

1660/1 Jan 2 So to Will’s with them to a pot 
of ale, and so parted. I took a turn in the 


Hall etc. E 
Jan 5 ... thence walked to Westminster 


all. So to Will’s, and drank with Spicer ete. 
Feb 5 ...I1 to Westminster Hall, where I 
found a full term, and here I went to Will’s ete. 

These extracts place it beyond all doubt 
that the establishment called Will’s by 
Pepys was very near Westminster Hall. 
Wheatley deceived himself and many others 
by saying that William Joyce kept a place 
of entertainment at Westminster. There is 
no reason whatsoever to suppose this. The 
incident on 1659/60, Jan. 29—which Wheat 
ley gives as justification—is capable of an 
entirely different interpretation, On that 
day Pepys learned that W. Joyce, the Pierces 
and his brother Tom, when on their way 
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home from dining with Pepys a few days | 


before, had been induced to go to a tavern 
by W. Joyce and that he had so little 
manners as to make Tom pay his share in 
spite of the fact that they went there by 
Joyce’s invitation. There is nothing to sug- 

+ that ‘the ” tavern was Joyce’s tavern. 
It is curious that a few months later there is 
an exactly parallel passage :— 

1660 July 2 ... Met with purser Washing- 
ton, with whom and a lady, a friend of his, 1] 
dined at the Bell Tavern in King Street, but 
the rogue had no more manners than to invite 
me and to let me pay my club. [i.e., share]. 

I am sure that Wheatley would not have 
inferred from this that ‘‘ purser Washing- 
ton’? was the proprietor of the Bell Tavern. 
Furthermore, we are practically told in the 
Diary that W. Joyce was not an innkeeper: 

1666 Dec 6 ... and great sport to hear him 
tell how Will Joyce grows rich by the Custom 
of the City coming to his end of the towne, and 
how he rants over his brother and sister for 
their keeping an Inne, and goes thither and 
tears like a prince, calling him hosteller ana 
his sister hostess. 

It does not seem likely that W. Joyce would 
taunt his brother with being an innkeeper if 
he were one himself. There seems to be good 
reason for supposing that W. Joyce was a 
tradesman in Covent Garden. The rate-book 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields for 1659 contains 
the entry :— 

Russell Streete Willm Joyce 0: 10: 10 
Also in the Diary we read :— 

1666 Dec 31 ...I staid at the Fleece Tavern 
in Covent Garden while my boy Tom went to 
W Joyce’s to pay what I owed for candles there. 

There is still more evidence against Will’s 
being W. Joyce’s :— 

1659/60 Jan. 11 Being at Will’s with Captain 

Barker [not Colonel] who hath paid me £300 
this morning at my office, in comes my father 
and with him I walked and leave him at W. 
Joyce’s. 
If ‘ Will’s”” is the same as ‘‘ W. Joyce’s,”’ 
it is, of course, possible that they merely 
went for a walk and returned, but in that 
case it is strange to find ‘‘W. Joyce’s”’ 
instead of the habitual ‘‘ Wills.” Again: 
1661, Aug. 21. ‘‘In the meantime went to 
Will Joyce’s and to an alehouse.” If ‘‘ Will 
Joyce's” is the same as ‘‘ Will’s,” it seems 
rather unnecessary to have gone to an ale- 
ouse. 

For these reasons, Wheatley’s association 
of Will’s with Joyce is considered contrary to 
the evidence. Having the greatest admiration 





for so much that Mr. Whitear has discovered 
and written, it is with much regret that the 
statement is made that his ‘ elucidation ”’ 
quoted above is entirely wrong. There may 
have been a Will’s in Cornhill (as there was 
one at a later date in Scotland Yard), but 
in 1660 one did not take a friend out of 
Westminster Hall to have a drink in Cornhill 
and then go back into the Hall; there was no 
dearth of drinking accommodation in the 
neighbourhood. 

A great day in Pepys’s life must have been 
1660, July 17, when he moved from Axe-Yard 
to Seething Lane, for it brought about many 
changes. The one which has a bearing on 
the subject under discussfon, is that when 
living in Axe-Yard his visits to Will’s were 
very frequent, in fact almost daily; but after 
moving, they became much rarer and almost 
invariably in conjunction with an explicit 
journey to Westminster, and the last one he 
records was on 1660/1, Feb. 21. If Pepys’s 
‘** Will’s ’ were in Cornhill, one would expect 
his visits to become more frequent when living 
in the City. 

Whitear may not even be correct when he 
suggests that the coffee-house frequently 
referred to in Vol. iii was Will’s in St. 
Michael’s Alley, for there was another great 
coffee-house in Exchange Alley, the name of 
which apparently caused, Wheatley much 
trouble. In a note to 1660, Sept. 25, it is 
‘*Morat ye Great’’; to 1660, Dec. 14, 
‘‘ Morat, or the Turk’s Head ’’; and to 1663, 
Oct. 19, ‘‘ Morat the Great, or The Great 
Turk.” Even if Whitear be correct in this 
it is quite beside the point; because Pepys 
never called the establishment in question 
anything but ‘‘ the coffee-house.’’ This is 
also true of the Covent Garden Will’s, which 
he mentions four times only, three times as 
‘the Coffee-house in Covent Garden” and 
once as the ‘‘ Common [sic]-Garden Coffee- 
house.” 

Apart from these two coffee-houses being 
near the Exchange, such proximity alone 
would not be sufficient to distinguish the Corn- 
hill Will’s from the Covent Garden Will’s as 
there were two exchanges. The Old Exchange 
would, of course, be quite close to the Corn- 
hill Will’s, as Whitear says, but the New 
Exchange would only be about five minutes’ 
walk from the Covent Garden Will’s. Pepys 
does not always specifically differentiate the 
two, and this is very natural. When he was 
living in Westminster he would call the one 
close at hand ‘‘the” Exchange, and the 
habit would not be entirely broken when, by 
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living in the City, the other Exchange also 
became ‘‘the’’? Exchange :— 

1666 Apr 18 ...Thence to the Exchange, 
that is, the New Exchange, 

Wheatley adds a little more to the con- 
fusion by suggesting that Pepys went to the 
Covent Garden Will’s for the first time in 
1665/6, he himself having previously anno- 
tated Pepys’s very precise statement that he 
went there in 1663/4. Even if Pepys had 
forgotten his previous visit, the context makes 
it quite clear that the coffee-house in question 
was in the City and not far from his home. 

I have now tried to prove that both Wheat- 
ley and Whitear are wrong, the former as to 
the proprietor and the latter as to the posi- 
tion. If anyone of my readers is uncon- 
vinced by my arguments, he should let the 
Diary speak for itself. By opening it at 
1665, Aug. 8, he will see what all writers 
have failed to noticé, namely, the true solu- 
tion of the Will’s difficulty : 

‘** And poor Will, that used to sell us ale at 
the Hall-door, his wife and three children 
died, all, I think, in a day.”’ 


DonatD DALE. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF MILTON’S 
“‘ HAEMONY.”’ 


NNOTATORS of ‘Comus’ have consis- 
tently overlooked a hint given to them by 
Masson concerning the origin of Milton’s 
‘*Haemony,”’ the “‘ virtuous plant and heal- 
ing hearb’’ which “ a certain shepherd lad ” 
gave to the Attendant Spirit (Ll. 617-641 of 
* Comus.’) 

Milton invents this name for the prickly 
darkish-leaved plant of his fancy... Spenser, 
in his Astrophel, used the word for the name 
of a district :— 

‘About the grassie bancks of Haemony.’ 
(Masson, ‘ Milton’s Poetical Works’ (London, 
1890), iii, p. 230). 

Milton’s editors have, ever since, taken but 
the first statement from this annotation and 
have, apparently, never investigated ‘ Astro- 
phel,’ thinking that, since the line of 
Spenser’s meant no more than the country 
Thessalia—a fact already known from Ovid’s 
‘ Metamorphoses!—there was no connection 
between Spenser’s elegy and Milton’s masque. 
But a reading of ‘ Astrophel’ reveals that 





1 See A. H. Gilbert; ‘Geographical Diction- 
ary of Milton’ (New Haven, 1919), p. 295, under 
Phessalia,’ where the reference to Ovid is 
given (Met. i, 568). 








Milton knew it well and assimilated it as he 
did everything else in the pastoral tradition 
during his Horton period.2 

Spenser’s elegy on the death of Sidney 
opens with the following stanza: 
A gentle Shepherd borne in Arcady, 
Of gentlest race that euer shepheard bore; 
About the grassie bancks of Haemony, 
Did keepe his sheep, his little stock and store, 
Full carefully he kept them day and night3 
Although Spenser here used ‘‘ Haemony ” as 
a synonym for Thessalia or Arcadia, it js 
significant that he wrote, not the Ovidian 
form Haemonia, but an anglicized variant 
which is the same as Milton’s. 

There is, however, another passage in 
‘ Astrophel’ that serves as a counterpart to 
Milton’s description of his magical herb and 
that appears to have served as a link, bring 
ing to Milton’s mind the word ‘‘ Haemony” 
which he is generally said to have invented, 
In the first half of ‘ Astrophel,’ which 
relates in allegory the life of Sidney, Stella 
hastens to the dying shepherd and follows 
him, 
To proue that death their hearts cannot diuide 
Which liuing were in loue so firmly tide. 
The Gods which all things see, this same beheld, 
And pittying this paire of louers trew, 
Transformed them there lying on the field, 
Into one flowre that is both red and blew. 
It first growes red, and then to blew doth fade, 
Like Astrophel, which thereinto was made, 
And in the midst thereof a star appeares, 
As fairly formd as any star in skyes: 
Resembling Stella in her freshest yeares, 
Forth darting beames of beautie from her eyes, 
And all the day it standeth full of deow, 
Which is the teares, that from her eyes did flow, 
That hearbe of some, Starlight is cald by name, 
Of others Penthia, though rot so well, 
But thou where euer thou doest finde the same, 
From this day forth so call it Astrophel, 
And when so euer thou it up doest take, 
Do pluck it softly for that shepheards sake.4 

What seems to have happened is that 
Milton, writing of his ‘‘ healing hearb,” 
thought first of Moly, the magical plant 
which Hermes gave to Ulysses for protection 
against the wiles of Circe*—a classical refer 
ence which Milton already had made use of 
at the close of the first elegy—but threw it 





2 For a survey of Milton’s reading in pastora 
literature during this period, see J. H. Han- 
ford: The Pastoral Elegy and Milton's 
Lycidas, in P.M.L.A, xxv (1910, pp. 403-447, 

3 Spenser, Edmund: Poetical Works (Oxford 
ed., 1926), p. 547, opening stanza. 

4 Ibid., 11. 9-198. ‘ 

5 Odyssey (Butcher and Lang ed.), x, p. 281. 
et seq. 
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aside because it had no especial pastoral 
connotation and sought for another magical 
herb, one with well-established pastoral 
significance. As a result of this line of 
thought, ‘ Astrophel ’ came to his mind, and 
then the word ‘‘ Haemony,’’ taken from the 
opening stanza of the poem, appealed to him 
because of its association with the magic of 
Thessalia. 

Milton’s creation of the herb Haemony 
thus leaned heavily upon Spenser; however, 
the whole passage in ‘ Comus,’ descriptive of 
the plant, is a tribute to Spenser whom 
Milton regarded as his master.6 The older 

t’s influence upon ‘Comus’ has already 
oe established in another connection, the 
episode of Sabrina, told by Meliboeus.? This 

ssage refers directly to Milton’s youthful 

eeling of discipleship towards Spenser, a 
relation which, since it was in 1634 still 
recent, was probably stronger during the 
Horton period than it was at any other time 
in Milton’s life. Naturally fresh enthusiasm 
in discovering Spenser led Milton to a study 
of all the former’s works, and Spenser’s 
poem on the death of Sidney, one of the out- 
standing pastoral elegies in English, which 
followed the same traditional pattern of the 
elegy as ‘ Lycidas,’ was undoubtedly carefully 
read by Milton. 

In the ‘Comus’ passage, herein being 
analysed, it is stated that Haemony has been 
given to the Attendant Spirit by ‘‘ a certain 
shepherd lad,’’ who has been identified by 
scholars with Diodati (Masson, op. cit., iii, 
p. 229), with Milton himself (J. H. Hanford, 
‘Haemony ’ in T.L.S. (Nov. 3, 1832), p. 815), 
and with a Nathaniel Weld (B. G. Hall, 
‘Milton’s Shepherd Lad,’ 7.0.8. (Oct. 12, 
1933), p. 691). Following Dr. Hanford’s 
suggestion, that the shepherd lad is Milton 
himself and the Attendant Spirit Lawes, the 
significance of Haemony becomes more in- 
timate. Milton is a shepherd lad because he 
has been writing pastoral poetry, has been 
enjoying a pastoral living, and has steeped 
himself in the pastoral tradition of all ages 
and civilizations. Yet is he well skilled in all 
other types of literature; from his well- 
stored brain he can draw forth many samples 
of his learning. But the most potent of all of 

is pastoral poetry, represented by 
Haemony, which is of greater power, or so 








6 For a discussion of Milton’s debt to Spenser 
at this period. see J. H. Hanford: ‘A Milton 
Handbook ’ (N.Y, 1933 ed.), pp. 149-50. 

TJ, F. Bense: ‘ Meliboeus Old in Milton’s 
Comus,’ Neophilologus, i (1916), pp. 62-4. 








it seemed to the youthful Milton, even than 
the epic, exemplified by Moly. Although in 
another literature—that of Greece or Italy, 
perhaps—Haemony or pastoral oetry 
achieves a brighter and more lustrous flower- 
ing, in England it grows dark and prickly; 
that is to say, it is sombre and serious in 
tone. The reason for its sober aspect here is 
that English pastoral poetry, under the 
leadership of Spenser, assumed a moral and 
ethical purpose, which coincided with Mil- 
ton’s own poetical ideals, his lofty aims 
which the ‘‘sage and serious” Spenser 
helped to mould. But unfortunately, pas- 
toral poetry has fallen into a gross neglect 
and is rudely handled by shepherds, that is 
pastoral poets, who now-a-days are ‘“‘ dull 
swains’”’ daily trodding upon the herb with 
their ‘‘ clouted shoon.’’ 

The naming of the herb Haemony is itself 
a tribute to the genius of Spenser, which is, 
however, even more greatly enhanced by the 
interpretation given above. The passage in 
‘ Comus ’ is a personal expression of the large 
part that pastoralism played in Milton’s own 
life and of his immense debt to Spenser. 


Saran Ruta Watson. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 


Ohio, U.S.A. 


HE FURNITURE OF A PERSON OF 
FASHION IN 1781.—I have recently 
come across a priced catalogue of a sale of the 
contents of No. 11, Argyle Street, London, 
the auctioneer being Mr, Squibb, of Saville 
Row. The “elegant and genuine’ furniture 
is described as ‘‘ the property of a Person of 
Fashion,’”’ and the date of sale was Tuesday, 
June 19, 1781. The rooms noted are kitchen ; 
back garret; middle garret; middle bed 
chamber, two pairs of stairs; dressing-room 
adjoining ; gentleman’s dressing-room, 
ground floor; dining-parlour ; servant’s hall; 
housekeeper’s room; pantry; butler’s pantry ; 
front garret; dressing-room two pair for- 
ward; green bedroom, two pair of stairs for- 
ward; library; dining-room principal floor; 
middle drawing-room; and front drawing- 
room, 

The front drawing-room had window cur- 
tains, six mahogany cabriole elbow chairs, 
three conversation stools, two sofas all covered 
with or of ‘elegant pea-green silk 
damask.’’ Two ‘‘noble pier-glasses’’ in 
carved and gold frames in this room sold for 
£47 5s. The carpet was Wilton, planned to 
the room, size 23ft. by 15ft. 6ins., and it had 
‘a baize cover.’’ The middle drawing-room 
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was also upholstered in ‘“‘ pea-green,” with a | 
Wilton carpet, and a green baize cover. The 
dining-room had ‘‘crimson morine window 
curtains,’’ and the furniture consisted of six 
mahogany chairs and two elbow ditto, ‘‘ the 
seats covered with sattin hair cloth, and brass 
nailed.’’ There was “a set of mahogany 
dining-tables to join occasionally, size to 
accommodate 20 people”; a mahogany side- 
board on castors; a satinwood Pembroke 
table; two mahogany knife-cases, inlaid; 
card table; a pair of 2-light girandoles; a 
large oval mirror; and four chair-back 
screens, covered with horse-hair. 

Articles which would not appear in a 
modern sale catalogue are the following: ‘‘a 
dusting horse,” a ‘‘ pigplate,’’ ‘“‘a pair of 
steaktongs,’? a ‘‘ fleshfork,” a ‘‘ pair of 
charcoal tongs,’’ a ‘‘ pair of stilliards,” and 
a ‘“‘smoak jack compleat” (in kitchen). A 
‘“‘footman’’ in the housekeeper’s room, is 
not, of course, a member of the staff. In the 
scullery was ‘“‘a deal case for a sedan chair 
to stand in.’’ The hair mattress has a 
“‘crankey case’’—whatever that may be, 
and there are a ‘‘ fine toned Double Keyed 
Harpsichord by Kirkman, with 4 stops and 
a pedal, in a walnuttree case,” a violoncello, 
and a ‘‘quadrille-box with 108 fish and 
counters.’’ Many of the lots appear not to 
have been sold, for the total proceeds of 
£363 4s. 10d. is no indication of the value of 
the contents of the house. 


P. D. Munpy. 


HE RICHMOND THEATRE IN 1734 
AND 1735.—In her interesting account of 
the provincial theatres in ‘ Strolling Players 
and Drama in the Provinces, 1660-1765’ 
(Cambridge, 1939), Sybil Rosenfeld has told, 
in Chapt. xiv., the story of the Richmond 
Hill theatres from 1715 to 1768. As Miss 
Rosenfeld has indicated, there remain some 
gaps in our knowledge of the activities of the 
theatre in Richmond; one gap extends from 
1733 through 1735, for she has discovered no 
advertisements of the theatre in the summers 
of those three years (p. 288). To supplement 
her account, I wish to call attention to some 
advertised performances in the summer of 
1734 and to a notice which announces the 
opening of the theatre for the summer of 
1735, 
In the Daily Advertiser there were adver- 
tisements of two performances for June 1734. 





The first announced a performance at the | 
‘“New Theatre’? in Richmond of ‘King | 
Henry IV, with the Humours of Sir John ' 


Falstaff’ for Thursday, June 27. The cast 
was advertised as follows: Hotspur—Mil- 
ward ; Falstaffi—Hall ; King—Huddy ; Prince 
of Wales— Chapman; Worcester — Cross; 
Westmoreland—Beckham ; Douglas—Bardin; 
Sir Richard Vernon—Houghton; Carriers— 
Bullock and Morgan; Kate—Mrs, Templer; 
Hostess—Mrs. Martin (Daily Advertiser, 
June 26). The same issue announced that 
‘The Miser’ would be acted on Saturday, 
June 29, but the cast was not given. 

Perhaps the theatre was active during July 
and August, 1734, but no performances seem 
to have been advertised. In September, how- 
ever, announcement of three performances ap- 
peared in the Daily Advertiser. On Thure 
day, Sept. 12, 1734, as a benefit for Bardin 
and Cross, ‘The Spanish Fryar’ and ‘The 
Contrivances ’ were offered, but the actors who 
played the parts were not named. On 
Monday, Sept. 16, ‘The Busy Body’ was 
given as a benefit for Thomas Chapman, the 
manager of the theatre; in that play Ryan 
was announced for the part of Sir George 
Airy and Hippisley for Sir Francis Gripe. 
Later in the month, on Thursday the 26th, a 
benefit for Hippisley was advertised. The 
play was ‘The Drummer,’ with the following 
cast: Vellum—Hippisley; Sir George 
Truman—Hale; Phantom—Wignell; Tinsel 
—Chapman; Butler—James; Coachman— 
Bullock ; Gardener—Smith ; Lady Trueman— 
Mrs. Templer; Abigail—Mrs. Martin. The 
afterpiece was ‘ Flora,’ with the actors named 
for it also: Hob—Laguerre; Sir Thomas 
Testy—Hippisley; Friendly—Aston; Dick— 
Hale; Old Hob—Hall; Puzzlepate—Smith; 
Flora—Miss Binks; Betty—Mrs. Kilby; 
Hob’s Mother—Mrs, Martin. 

Very possibly the Richmond Theatre pre 
sented plays during most of the summer of 
1734, with performances in the later part of 
the summer advertised only when the occasion 
was a benefit for a principal performer. Pos- 
sibly the theatre was active in the summer 
of 1735 also, but an announcement of its 
opening seems to be the only actual evidence 
available. On June 25, 1735, the London 
Daily Post and General Advertiser announced 
in its news columns: 


We hear that the Richmond Company of 
Comedians intend to pay their Compliments to 
that Town as usual, and that they will open 
their Theatre on Satuday next with the Comedy 
call’d The Constant Couple, or, A Trip to the 
Jubilee! 

Emmett L. AVERY. 

State College of Washington Pullman, 
Washington, U.S.A. 
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Readers’ Queries 


‘RALPH ROISTER DOISTER’: ‘‘ AN 
IMMACULATE COPY.”—A tantaliz- 
ing suggestion of information for the student 
of the Elizabethan Drama appeared in the 
Nation and Athenaeum, April 22, 1922. A 
department of that periodical, called ‘ The 
World of Books,’ printed, on p. 121 of the 
twenty-first volume, an article signed C.K.S., 
which said in part: 

Not everyone has the good luck of the owner 
of a country house who pulled down a modern 
firegrate, convinced that there was an old- 
fashioned chimney corner in the background. 
He found that chimney corner, and in one of 
the recesses was an immaculate copy of 
‘Ralph Roister Doister.’ It had lain in that 
recess from the year of its publication in 1567, 
covered with dust; and only one other copy 
was known to exist—that at Eton College, 
which lacks the title page. 

No one seems to have given this ‘‘ Immacu- 
late copy of ‘ Ralph Roister Doister’’’ any 
attention. Neither the edition of 1567, nor 
the article of C. K. S. is included in the usual 
bibliographies, and I should like to know if 
any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have further infor- 
mation on this subject. 

The author of this forgotten notice was 
probably Clement King Shorter. ‘ Book 
Prices Current 1928,’ p. x., indicates that 
Sotheby’s auctioned the library of ‘‘ the late 
Clement King Shorter” on April 2, 1928. 

Frank Suttivan. 

St. Louis University, Missouri, U.S.A. 


ATERSPOUT AT BOSTON.—In about 
the year 1920 I saw in the Daily Mail 

a report that a water-spout had struck the 
town of Boston in Lincolnshire, causing con- 
siderable damage. Can any reader give me 
any further information about this incident ? 


F. L. Goap. 


HURCHWARDENS. — Are there any 
sources of information from which a list 
of churchwardens of a parish can be com- 
piled—other than churchwardens’ accounts 
and the parish registers ? 
L. G. D. 








Saffron Walden. 


RTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS DE 
CONDE.—Has the portrait of Charlotte 
Marguerite de Montmorency, Princess de 
Condé—a miniature attributed to Petitot— 
which belonged to the Carmelites of the rue 
Saint-Jacques and disappeared at the plun- 





dering of their convent in 1793—ever been 
recovered? It has been conjectured that it 
somehow passed into a private collection. 


R. 


EGISTERS OF EPPING, ESSEX. — 
Have the parish registers of Epping, 
Essex, been published or transcribed? I am 
seeking data concerning any members of the 
families of Day, Reeve and Robinson, in 
Epping, ante 1750. 

The will of Richard Day, of Epping, 
Essex, ‘‘ aged,’’ mentions grandson, Sir 
Richard Day Jenoure, and_ kinsman, 
Francis Reeve (P.C.C., reg. Spurway, folio 
224; circa 1740). 

BE, F. MacPixe. 


TTFIELD AND DAY FAMILIES. — 
Henry Attfield and Sarah Day were 
granted a marriage licence, 26 Sept., 1710 
(see the Faculty Office Marriage Licences). 
To what family of Day did the lady belong? 
One Ambrose Atfeild, D.D., was Vicar of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, from March 1, 
1665/6, to 1683, and Rector of St. Mary 
Somerset. London, Oct. 21, 1676 to 1683. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Michael 
Pyke, of Cranley, Surrey, clerk, and patron 
of the living of St, Mary Somerset. Ambrose 
Atfeild died March 11, 1683/4. His will is 
in P.C.C., reg. Hare, folio 37. 
The families of Day and Pyke were inter- 
related by marriage. 
E. F. MacPixe. 


AYLEY FAMILY.—Did the Hayley 
family in Chichester, Sussex, include 
within its membership one William Hayley 
who was in Leghorn, Italy, in June, 1687? 
If not, to what branch of the family did this 
William Hayley belong? 
E. F. MacPIxe. 


‘“MOAST.’’—Can anyone add anything to 

what is given in the ‘ N. E. D.’ on this 
word as ‘‘a figurative application ’’ of toast- 
browned bread—‘‘ the name of a lady being 
supposed to flavour a bumper like. a spiced 
toast in the drink ’’? The Tatler, No. 24, it 
is said, gives as origin of the use an incident 
alleged to have occurred at Bath in the reign 
of Charles II; a later number by implication 
denies this. Does anyone know what the 
incident was? Both numbers were of 1709. 


The first quotation for ‘“‘ toast ’’ in this sense 
is from Congreve’s ‘Way of the 
1700. 

There seems no French equivalent: by 


World,’ 
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which I mean, no special word of whatever 
origin, for a celebrated beauty, whose health 
was often drunk. 

Has anyone noted celebrated early toasts ? 


M. U. H. R. 
URSERY RHYMES. — Who wrote the 


famous nursery rhymes ‘‘ Old King Cole 
was a merry old soul’? and ‘ Humpty 
Dumpty sat on a wall’’? Is there any book 
which explains their origin? 
H, A. 


‘* A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY.” — Where in 
literature does this occur, and how did 
it originate? 
Be We Xe 


“NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE.” — 

According to Stevenson’s Quotations this 
was first said by Ebenezer Elliott, English 
poet, in ‘ The Excursion,’ but according to a 
provincial paper which I have just been 
reading it was first said by Seneca in his 
‘ Letters.” Which version is right? 


_[Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations’ gives the 
line to the Hon. Mrs. Norton (Lady Maxwell) 
and quotes the stanza: 
“For death and life in ceaseless strife. 
Beat wild on this world’s shore, 
And all our calm is in that balm— 
Not lost but gone before.”’] 


ARMION FAMILY IN IRELAND. — 
What is the origin of this family in 
Ireland? Is it of Norman origin like the 
Marmions of Tamworth Castle in Warwick- 
shire (commemorated by Sir Walter Scott in 
his famous poem, ‘Marmion: A Tale of 
Flodden Field’), or perchance of French 
Huguenot descent like a few other Irish 
families with which I am acquainted? I con- 
clude, however, that it is more likely to be 
the Anglicised name of a pure Irish Celtic 

family. 

Witt1am Harcovurt-Bats. 


“AS PLEASED AS PUNCH.”’—To what 
hilarious mood of Punch does this refer ? 
and how was it occasioned? In G. L. Apper- 
son’s ‘English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases’ it is duly entered with three quota- 
tions, the first of which is from Dickens: 
‘Hard Times,’ 1854—‘‘ When Sissy got into 
the school here , . . her father was as pleased 
as Punch ’’—which looks as if it was then 
already an established phrase. Perhaps it is 
merely alliterative. - 








Replies. 





THE MAIDEN NAME IN 
SCOTLAND. 
(clxxviii. 210.) 


[X a formal or legal document a married 
woman in Scotland is described as ‘ Mis- 
tress Margaret Murray or Sandilands,” the 
former being her ‘‘ maiden’’ and the latter 
her ‘‘ married’? surname. The practice is 
exceedingly useful for purposes of identifica 
tion (and deeds are for recording facts 6o that 
they shall be permanently recorded), the more 
so in a country where there are relatively s0 
few different surnames. English genealogists 
will be well aware how tantalising the Eng- 
lish system is—where one so often never gets 
beyond the Christian name of a man’s wife— 
unless one has the good fortune to find her 
marriage or a marriage contract. In Scot 
land one, anyway, gets a clue. 

The above-mentioned practice has existed 
for somewhat over a century, and the use of 
the term and concept of ‘‘ maiden” and 
‘‘ married ’’ surnames dates more or less from 
the Vital Registration Acts, 1854, and has 
been developed through ‘‘ Social Services,” 
legislation and formg based on English statu- 
tory schedules. 

In old Scots practice a woman did not 
change her surname on marriage and was 
simply known as ‘‘ Tibby White, spouse of 
James Robb.’’ She was popularly referred to 
by ‘‘ her’? name alone, and in a stay-at-home 
rural community this worked quite well. It 
was the rural practice down to half-a-century 
ago. 

In the higher ranks, women similarly re 
tained their ‘‘ name ”’ but invariably assumed 
their husband’s title, whether peerage, baron- 
etical, territorial, or even if a feuar’s or 
tacksman’s (lease-holder’s) wife, as ‘‘ Gude 
wife of Braetop.”” A laird’s wife was alwa 
designed ‘‘ Lady,’’ e.g., “‘ Jean Seton, Lady 
Glenfullie” ; but if she was a peer’s daughter, 
or the wife of a knight or baronet, “ Dame 
Jean Seton, Lady Glenfullie.’’ The terri 
torial style, ‘Lady X .. ,” is still employed 
in country districts; and down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century was the form found 
in, e.g., Court of Session pleadings and 
Reports. 

The practice of (a) assuming the husband's 
surname, (b) of substituting ‘‘ Mrs. Ruth- 
ven of Glenfullie’’ for ‘‘ Lady Glenfullie 
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arose in the later half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, spreading from those moving to and 
from London and Bath, 

The practice of continuing to sign by her 
“ maiden ’’ name is still found in more cases 
than might at first be supposed. 

The “ or’? form of nomenclature is rather 
cumbrous, and causes some confusion when 
used in deeds that have to be presented or 
recorded in England. Some time ago, I put 
out the suggestion that the situation would be 
met, useful information and identification, 
as well as custom preserved, along with use- 
ful brevity, by substituting the sign “‘ /.”’ 
For example, ‘‘ Mistress Margaret Murray / 
Sandilands.’’ A person is just as much en- 
titled to use ‘‘/” as the popular English 
hyphen, and it is only necessary for solicitors 
to give the form legal currency—which would 
be equally useful north and south of the 
Border. In Scotland it could easily be 
brought in by use in a few petitions before 
the Court of the Lord Lyon—which is the 
tribunal having jurisdiction in matters of 
Name and Change of Name in Scotland. 


Tuomas INNES OF LEARNEY, 
Albany Herald. 


A THEFT OF PLATE IN 1685 (clxxviii. 
207).—Forks of any kind only came into 
use late in the seventeenth century and it is 
not until the late Stuart period that we find 
both spoons and forks in general use amongst 
the wealthier people. 

It is recorded by Thomas Coryat that in 

1608 forks were not used in this country, 
“but only in Italy.’’ It is unusual to find 
as many as eight forks in a service as early 
as 1685. 
The late Sir C. J. Jackson, in his ‘ History 
of English Plate,’ illustrates four specimens 
of English hall-marked forks dated 1678, 
1683, 1688 and 1696; three are three-pronged, 
the earliest one is a four-pronged specimen. 
These all appear to have been odd ones. He 
also illustrates a hexagonal small teapot 
hall-marked in England and made in the 
reign of Charles II, 1682; whilst another tall 
tapered pattern with conical cover, which he 
describes as a tea-pot, though it more re- 
sembles a coffee-pot, is dated 1670. 

The reason why old English silver is so 
Scarce to-day is due to two causes. One to 
the fact that, silver being a precious metal, 
there were always receivers ready to purchase 
and quickly convert the proceeds of thefts into 
Taw material. The other because from time 
to time the owners of chests of plate desired 








to have articles made of a later type, as 
instance in this list, ‘‘ Two pairs of silver 
fashionable candlesticks.’’ 

Some fifty years ago lists of thirteen more 
or less complete inventories of silver plate 
belonging to a ducal family were discovered, 
only one of which at that date could be 
traced. The solution of the problem was pro- 
bably disclosed by an invoice accompanying 
them detailing credit for so many thousands 
of ounces at (if I remember correctly) 5s. 
per ounce, whilst charging for so many 
articles of new fashion, by a well-known 
silversmith whom the bankers had employed 
for the purpose. 

F. Brappury. 


ARENTAN AND CARINGTON (clxxviii. 

117).—The late Col. A. Carington, who died 
in 1924 (aged seventy-eight) made a life-long 
study of this family, but never ventured upon 
uncertain early history in connection there- 
with, i.e., upon pre-Norman times. 

I possess a copy of the pedigree he com- 
piled. 

The name Hamo with which it commences 
in the eleventh century is reminiscent of 
another pedigree of the same period given in 
Earwaker’s ‘History of Cheshire,’ com- 
mencing with 


Hamo de ‘sabia 





John 


| | 
Alexr. de Bredburi Watheof 
C. 1190 


eT | 
Jordan de Bredburi Ralph pe 


(living 1208 & 1229) 

The Bridburis held estates close to those 
owned by the Caringtons. It is presumed 
the family was of Saxon or possibly Scandi- 
navian origin. The Christian names given 
amplify the suggestion. 

Both families were settled in the same dis- 
trict, on the west side of the borders of 
Derbyshire, close to Cheshire. 


F. Brapsury. 
[This correspondent would be glad if C. would 
communicate with him direct etters for him 


addressed to the office of ‘N. and Q.’ will be 
forwarded.] 


HE PROPERTY OF EUSTACE 
ROKAYLE IN ASTHALL, OXFORD 
(clxxviii. 200).—Miss M. E. Ricuarpson’s 
interesting account of this place and its 
owners forms a valuable supplement to the 
particulars given in my work, ‘ The Quatre- 
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mains of Oxfordshire.’ I wish that M. E. R. 
would pursue the subject and re-state the 
Esthall (Asthall) pedigree and fill up the 
gaps I have left in it and in the history of 
the Manor. 

Witiram F. Carter. 


HE VALUE OF MONEY IN PAST 

TIMES (clxxviii. 227, s.v. ‘The Value 

of Money in Pepys’s Time’). — Is not the 

attempt to interpret money values across the 

centuries by any rule of thumb (e.g., twice as 

much, five times as much, ten times as much) 
a sheer illusion ? 

Many years ago, being intimate with the 
then Deputy-Keeper of Rolls, I was bold 
enough to ask him what 2s. in 1230 would 
amount to in our post-1918 currency. I had 
suggested £20, but his reply to me endeav- 
oured to avoid any direct solution. He said: 

I think you overestimate your 2/-. You 
could buy with it 5 or 6 hundred eggs... or 
you could buy a sheep or a quarter of a cow. 
On the other hand, if you wanted to buy wheat, 
it was worth about 5/- a quarter... If you 
wanted to engage a labourer and gave him one 
meal a day, you could get him for something 
over a fortnight... 

My friend’s letter ended thus in a burst of 
humorous candour: 

As a rough guess, if I thought it would never 
be brought up against me again, I might say 
that (2/-=) £5; but if it were proved to be 
nearer £2 or £3, I should not be surprised. 

My friend has been dead some time, and 
his opinions on this intricate question seem 
worth ‘‘ releasing.’’ It would thus appear 
that an estimate can only be built up on the 
foundation of a number of relevant factors 
taken from contemporary documents, and 
some of these may be difficult to obtain. 


C. WANKLYN. 


OWING BY HAND (elxxviii. 229). — 
Seed is still sown by hand on most of the 
islands of the Shetlands, with the exception 
of Mr. Leslie’s Quendale, Sumburgh, 
Lerwick, Shetland. There are no such things 
as mechanical sowers on the outlying islands 
as Foula and Fair Isle. Mr. Leslie, incident- 
ally, is estate agent of Fair Isle, 

Seed is also exclusively sown by hand in 
North Ronaldshay (an island of the Orkneys), 
and there are no mechanical sowers. Mr. 
Tulloch, Kroesbreck, North Ronaldshay, 
Orkney, is an expert at hand sowing. The 
type of grain is for oats in Shetland, on very 
shallow and light soils on rock. But also on 
pure peat. In North Ronaldshay the sowing 





is on light, sandy soil of little depth, and jg 
for both ‘‘bere’? (an old-fashioned light 
yielding barley of very dark colour, with very 
small ‘* heads ” and “‘ ears,”” but very hardy 
and needing no manure), and also for oats, 


H. Srewart-Rankin, Br, 


Broadcasting, or sowing seed (oats) by 
hand, may be seen every spring near Ather 
field and at Brighstone in the Isle of Wight, 
At this moment, corn so sown, either winter 
oats or wheat, is to be seen, ‘‘ winter proud,” 
at Charlwood, near Reigate, in Surrey. All 
these places are on clay soils. 

Oddly enough, dibbling beans, a process 
in which the labourer makes a hole with a 
dibbling-iron, while a boy follows dropping 
in the seed, seems to have fallen into disuse, 
The last time I saw this method on a large 
scale was in Lincolnshire, as far back as 1877, 
On small plots it is still doubtless practised, 


WALTER JOHNSON. 


If your correspondent will refer to the 
Manchester Guardian of Friday, March 29, 
he will find an interesting photograph of a 
man sowing oats by hand at Kendal, West- 
morland. Alongside of this picture he will 
also find another showing by contrast sowing 
with a double horse-machine at Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 

Perer GRIFFITHS. 


The last time I saw this done was in some 
of the tiny fields of Jersey, forty years ago, 


where the enclosures are too small and angu , 


lar to admit of machine sowing. At the same 
time I noted farmers and smallholders fetch- 
ing cart-loads of sea-weed from the shore, to 
be dug or ploughed into the soil as manure. 
I assume the same thing occurs in Sark, 
Guernsey and the Scilly Isles, where agricul- 
ture is carried on in very cramped space. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


ILESTONES (clxxviii. 146, 212, 231). — 
May I direct your correspondents’ atten- 
tion to my paper, ‘A Rediscovered Putney 
Relic: an Inscribed Mounting Block’ 
(Trans. London and Middlesex Archaeolo 
gical Society, N.S. v. (1924), Pt. 2, pp. 
138-152), where milestones are referred to! 
The block in question was a milestone as well 
as a stirrup-stone. 

There is a remarkable milestone 1} miles 
west of Otford, in Kent. It has the form 
of a truncated pyrgmid, about 2ft. wide at 
the base, with a height of about 1}ft. It is 
thus inscribed : 
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Top .. 1702 Kemsing P 
West side... To Brom | ly 12 | Miles 
South ,, The Wa to Seven | Oaks 

» To | Mall | ing 10 | Miles _ 
West ,, The Way to Dart | Ford 12 | Miles 


The carving is neat and clear. 
WALTER JOHNSON. 


PATCHING (clxxviii. 229).—I think the 
word is early mediaeval, as the hobby of 
King John was that of thatching, at which 
he was an expert. A good roof will last for 
ten years in a non-rainy area, provided that 
rats are kept out from boring holes in it. 
Now-a-days some firms provide pieces of 
thatching ready-made, which just have to be 
pinned down into place. This thatch is also 
already treated with anti-fire preparation. 


H. Stewart-Rank1in, Br., 
of Barcaldine, Argyll. 


C. E. H. may be interested to know that I 
have recently built seven thatched-roofed cot- 
tages in this village, and have restored (prac- 
tically rebuilt) a block of seven, now con- 
verted into five, old thatched houses pur- 
chased from the Charity Commissioners, re- 
taining their seventeenth-century aspect. 
Those in which the upper stories were too 
lowly pitched for modern requirements have 
been converted into bungalows within. 

The sparrows, which nest in the thatch— 
facing south only—are destructive, but wiring 
is costly, and requires frequent re-stretching. 

P. D. Munpy. 

Ickleton, Cambs, 


Far from ‘‘ being lost’’ in mid-England, 
this early English and mediaeval mode of 
roofing may be seen upon innumerable 
thatched cottages, farm ricks and stacks, and 
occasionally upon a pig-stye. In Stratford- 
on-Avon, or Shottery, new half-timbered 
villas are being built, bearing thatched roofs. 
Though picturesque, they are not ‘‘ good or 
serviceable.’’ One was ‘‘ burnt to a cinder ”’ 
recently. The straw needs renewing every 
ten or fifteen years. A higher insurance 
premium is demanded, because of liability 
to catch fire from chimney sparks, or from 
& passing steam tractor. Thatch also serves 
as a home for all kinds of creeping vermin. 
In the end it proves the most troublesome, 
tisky, and costly of all roofing. 

Straw thatch being so impermanent, it is 
not easy to point to any example as the 
“earliest now extant.” In the centre of 
Stratford-on-Avon is an Elizabethan inn, 
Half- 


known as the “ Old Thatch Tavern.” 





timbered and leaning with age, it has doubt- 
less been spthetshel scores of times since 
erection. Villages in its vicinity exhibit 
many similar thatched homes of the sixteenth 
century, but their roofing of necessity belongs 
to the twentieth century, 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


“ FIDEL” (clxxviii. 230).—The change of 
meaning in this word, which the Ger- 
mans borrowed from Latin, is attributable to 
the University students. In its earliest ap- 
pearances (about 1683) the word has, as 
might be expected, the meaning of ‘ faith- 
ful.’”’ By 1754 it is found in use among the 
students of Jena in its present sense of 
‘‘merry”’ or ‘‘ jolly.’’ There is not much 
doubt that this development of meaning was 
helped by the French refrain of a German 
students’ song, ‘‘ Toujours fidéle et sans souci 
C’est l’ordre de Crambambuli.”” It was a 
song in praise of crambambuli, a species of 
gin distilled at Danzig. The author, Christof 
Friedrich Wedekind (1709-1777), wrote under 
the name of Crescentius Koromandel. The 
song, as originally published in 1745, con- 
sisted of forty-nine verses, afterwards 
increased to 102. As sung in the present cen- 
tury, it contains no more than eleven or even 
six verses, without the French refrain. 
Another Latin adjective which underwent 
a change of meaning in the usage of German 
students is firus, ‘‘ fixed, immovable’’; it 
first appears in German in the form fiz with, 
the meaning ‘‘ firm ’”’ (1537), but by 1657 fiz 
has assumed in the language of the students 
the meaning ‘‘ quick, nimble.”’ 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


4 WEY OF COALS ” (clxxviii. 209). — 

A wey or weigh of coal, corn, etc., is or 
was the largest measure for dry goods. The 
quotations in the Oxford English Dictionary 
(under wey) seem to indicate that about 1300 
a wey was reckoned as 14 stone (presumably 
196 lbs.), and in 1656 and 1725 as 6 quarters 
(168 lbs.), in 1706 as 165, 180, or 200 Ibs., and 
in 1891 as 5 quarters (140 lbs.). 

The quotations in Joseph Wright’s ‘English 
Dialect Dictionary’ (under weigh) indicate 
a great variety of dimensions: 30 lbs. (for 
wool, Dorset) ; 48 lbs, (for wool, Scotland) ; 
112 Ibs. (of fish, Shetland and Orkney; of 
ore, Yorkshire); 256 lbs. (Essex); 336 Ibs. 
(Suffolk, Essex). 

N. Bailey’s ‘ English Dictionary ’ (1751) 
defines wey as ‘‘a Measure of dry Things, 
containing five Chaldron.’? The word chal- 
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dron is defined as ‘“‘ a Quantity of Coals con- 
taining thirty-six Bushels heaped up, London 
Measure, and seventy-two at Newcastle.”’ 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


A unit of weight varying from 2 to 3 cwt. 
with different kinds of goods (O.E. wege 
weight). Wool = 6} tods of 28 lbs.; a load 
or five quarters of wheat; 40 bushels of salt, 
each 56 lbs. ; 32 cloves of cheese, each 7 lbs. ; 
48 bushels of oats and barley; 2 to 3 cwt. of 
butter (‘ Dictionary of Trade Products,’ by 
P. L. Simmonds, 1858, p. 410). See also Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, xxxviii. (1818), s.v. ‘“‘ Weigh.” 

J. ARDAGH. 


[HE AEOLIAN HARP (clxxviii. 82, 157, 
214).—Mason’s ‘Ode to an Aeolus’s 
Harp,’ in Dodsley iv. 267, has this note: 

This instrument appears to have been in- 
vented by Kircher: who has given a very 
accurate description of it in his Musurgia. 
After having been neglected above a hundred 
years, it was again accidentally discovered by 
Mr, Oswald. 

Thomson has an ode to it in Dodsley iii. 4, 
and the inhabitants of the Castle of Indo- 
lence (i. st. 40, 41) were naturally addicted 
to it. The author found it necessary to add 
a note, to say that such harps were real 
things, no fiction. 

Miss Seward’s rapturous description of 
Llangollen Vale and its Ladies includes “a 
large Eolian harp fixed in one of the win- 
dows; when the weather permits them to be 
opened, it breathes its deep tones to the gale, 
swelling and softening as that rises and falls’’ 
(Sept. 7, 1745). Then she quotes Thomson. 
On July 19, 1796, she mentions that it had 
twenty-two strings instead of the usual six, 
but her own, made on that model, fitting only 
an eastern window, had not yet been visited 
by ‘“‘the airy hand of Eurus.”’ Its motto 
was to be ‘“‘ Most musical, most melancholy.” 
Leigh Hunt, at the age of twenty-four, wrote 
a short lyric, ‘ Love and the EKolian Harp,’ 
and in a letter enclosing it to Miss Kent, he 
describes the music as “‘ like a soul itself com- 
posed of sound.’’ In ‘ The Siege of Corinth,’ 
xi., Byron describes the muezzin’s call to 
prayer : 

’Twas musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and harp-strngs meet, 

And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 


In ‘ Queen Mab,’ 51, Shelley has: 


the unmeasured notes 
Of that wrenas yi whose strings ° 
The genii of the breezes sweep. 











but in the later recension he cut out the 
earthly reference. It is recorded that Aub 
de Vere once read Sir W. Rowan Hamilton’s 
poem to his own Aeolian harp. 


Hisernrcvs, 


BLIZABETH AND ISABEL (clxxviii. 81), 
—With regard to this name in France, J 
noticed in Victor Cousin’s ‘La Jeunesse ‘de 
Mme de Longueville’ a foot-note to an 
account of a friend of Mme de Longueville’s 
youth, Isabelle Angélique de Bouteville, 
Everyone called her Elisabeth, and the most 
authentic of the documents in which her name 
appears have it in that form. But she never 
signs herself Elisabeth; her signature is 
almost always Isabelle. This seems to show 
that the two forms were recognized as one 
name, and perhaps, since Mlle de Bouteville 
—a Montmorency—very much belonged to the 
grand monde, that Elisabeth was becoming 
fashionable. C.E.H 


LPADEN FIGURES FOR GARDENS 

(clxxviii, 154, 212).—At Nun Monkton 
Priory in Yorkshire, near the meeting of the 
Nidd and the Ouse there are several Tite-sin 
leaden figures in the garden dating from the 
reign of Queen Anne; the house is of the same 
period. At Wallington, Northumberland, 
there are small leaden statues of rather later 
date in the walled garden. 

M. H, Dopps. 


Several pieces of leadwork are mentioned 
in a guide to Hampton Court Palace by E. 
M. Keate, most of them having been made 
by a Dutch artist, Van Nost, about 1699. 

I should advise your correspondent to con- 
sult ‘ English Leadwork, Its Art and His 
tory,’ by Lawrence Weaver, published in the 
Country Life Library. 

P. J. Fynmore. 

Berkhamsted. 

I JEUNESSE SAVAIT, SI VIEILLESSE 

POUVAIT (clxxviii. 230).—I suggest: 
‘Tf only youth ‘had knowledge, and old age 
strength ”’! 

F. W. Morton PatMer. 


A savings-bank in the neighbourhood has 
over its door the rhyme: 

If youth but knew what age would crave, 

Many a penny youth would save. 

I have heard the following reply to it, 
composer unknown : 

If youth but knew what age would regret, 

Devil a penny this bank would get. 


M. H. Dopps. 
Gateshead. 
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PRINCE ARTHUR: ICONOGRAPHY 
(clxxviii. 230).—On the screen at Plym- 
tree church, Devon, 12 miles N.E, from 
Exeter, there are painted figures, one of 
which has been said to be a portrait of Prince 
Arthur, eldest son of King Henry VII. The 
Rev. T. Mozley, a former rector, wrote a 
book in 1878, in support of this view, illus- 
trated, folio and royal octavo. Other experts 
have thought that the figure was intended to 
represent one of the Magi. Some of the 
literature on the subject may be found noted 
in Transactions of the Devonshire Associa- 
tion, vol. xxxv., p. 482 (1903) to which may 
be added John Stabb on Devon Churches, 
vol, i., p. 109, and a letter in The Times of 
2 July, 1920, p. 8, on royal portraits. 


M.S. EXETER: THE EARLIEST 
(clxxviii. 230).—The fourth-rater of 1704 
was not the earliest of the name. A third- 
rater of the same name, of 70 guns and 460 
men, occurs in 1688. This ship was acci- 
dentally blown up at Plymouth on 12 Sept., 
1691. It was salved and converted into a 
hulk and, as such, added to the Navy on 
25 Nov., 1692, and was broken up 24 May, 
1717. Reference may be made to ‘ N. and Q.’ 
clvii. 186, and to Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, 1699, p. 328. M 


“ TIACRE ” (clxxviii. 61).—In his note on 
St, Fiacre, his cultus, and the origin of 
the name “‘fiacre’’ given to a certain car- 
riage, a contributor refers to Dom L. 
Gougaud’s ‘ Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity ’ 
(Dublin, 1923), pp. 135-137. A more de- 
tailed treatment of these points may be found 
in a later book of the same writer (which is 
not a translation of the former) called ‘ Les 
Saints Irlandais hors d’ Irlande’ (Louvain 
and Oxford, 1936), pp. 86-90. et 


HE DANDELION IN THE UNITED 
STATES (clxxviii. 153, 197).—Bentham 
and Hooker in their ‘ British Flora’ mention 
among the countries where the dandelion 
grows, ‘‘ Northern America to the Arctic 
regions.’” The only poem of any length 
devoted to it, and by far the best, was written 
by James Russell Lowell, the American poet 


and critic. Ww. H. J. 
MISCARRIAGES OF JUSTICE (clxxviii. 
154, 197).—There is a chapter on the 


subject in ‘Capital Punishment in the Twen- 
tieth Century,’ by E. Roy Calvert. 


M. H. Donpps. 





The Library. 


The First Mate’s Log. 
wood. 


net. ) 


(8 27 June, 1939, the schooner yacht Fleur 

de Lys, started her engine, lifted her 
anchor and left Antibes, bound for the Greek 
islands, manned by a party of Oxford under- 
graduates, who had with them, in the capa- 
city of First Mate, the author of this log, 
Professor Collingwood. Professor Colling- 
wood in his preface tells us he has all his life 
written accounts of his travels, but merely 
for his own information and the amusement 
of a few friends. This log, however, was so 
liked by his shipmates, that to get it printed 
was the only way to satisfy their demand for 
copies. We do not wonder that when it was 
offered to the Oxford University Press it was 
promptly accepted. For it is everything that 
such a book ought to be, 

First of all, the Mediterranean, especially 
Greece and the Greek Islands, are one of the 
few scenes of travel which in spite of ancient 
accumulated associations have somehow 
escaped the wilting, dusty effect of ‘ tour- 
isme.’”’ The high points of interest we found 
to be Delphi (where the author watched 
jealously the mood of approach of his com- 
panions: would it reveal awareness of the 
terrible Delphic command and its inexor- 
ability ?) and Santorin, which, beautiful with 
the beauty of this world, offers, too, hints and 
glimpses of beauty beyond it, in the four or 
five figures of the monastery of the Prophet 
Elijah and their life and manners. 

Next, there is the way the log is kept. 
Much is to be imputed to the strong-minded 
regularity with which it was _ evidently 
written up day by day; not less—but this is 
matter of course—belongs to the accomplished 
sureness in the choice of what to record; the 
humour; the many-sided knowledge ; and the 
human sympathy which light up the whole 
of the narrative, 

Then, there is the group of young men. 
There are photographs of some of them, which 
we did not find very satisfactory. By the 
time the First Mate had made us feel inti- 
mately acquainted with them we began 
unashamedly to wish for a conventional 
group which would give us a clear view of 
what each one looked like. As a whole they 
presented a lively picture of the manifold 
capacities of the youth of our day, whose 
interests and competence range from Pindar 





By R. G. Colling- 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
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to a Diesel engine. Some of them are 
Americans and there is a chapter called 
‘ Americans at Oxford ’ which both puts effec- 
tively the American point of view regarding 
English university life, and also goes to 
explain, if explanation were needed, why the 
crew of the Fleur de Lys came to wish for 
the company of their First Mate. 

Again, there is the Fleur da Lys herself. 
She is a schooner ‘of the Newfoundland 
Banks type.’’ She was, from the beginning, 
known not to be in first-rate order, but when 
she had fairly started on her voyage there 
appeared such defects in engine and rigging ; 
such deficiencies in the way of spare parts, 
lines, ropes, and materials in general, that it 
was easy to see she would require all the in- 

enuity, seamanship and mechanical skill of 
er crew to keep her going. And so it 
roved; it seems a wonder she was brought 
Soak, so to say, alive, and all aboard her alive 
too. The history, from day to day, of how 
she was managed and repaired is one of the 
best parts of the narrative. There was, in 
fact, a fair amount of hardship—including 
some rough weather—about the voyage; of 
the sort too, that is wont to ruffle people’s 
tempers: but this crew, though their vessel 
may have been ‘‘ built in the eclipse and 
rigged with curses dark,” themselves sailed 
under some lucky star, and are evidently all 
of the stuff of which the true-born traveller 
is made. 

There igs an adventure or two (thus one of 
the party was taken up for a spy, having 
been found sketching objects of military 
interest at Patras); there are many vividly 
described scenes, the more effective because 
mostly rendered with no more emphatic 
#Puches than those which give details of food 
or the ways of a population; and there are 
a few single incidents of a thrilling kind such 
as ‘‘ the five eagles which were calmly wheel- 
ing round and round the tops of the 
Phaedriaedae.”’ 

The book should be thoroughly enjoyed by 
the yachtsman, and the curious traveller gen- 
erally, whether or not he knows Greece and 
the islands ; and it should no less delight the 
mere reader, especially if he retains some- 
thing of the tincture of the classics imparted 
te him in his youth. 

The Fleur de Lys reached Antibes on 
1 Sept., and the men aboard her (the First 
Mate had gone off at Naples) then learned 
for the first time the imminence of war. The 





book closes with an account of a young @ 
man picked up at Naples—‘ a typical or 
duct of Nazi Germany: emotional; 
tionate irresponsible ’’—and with a note} 
what has become of the dispersed membereg | 
the crew. q 

A word must be said of the little phil 
sophical discourse on utility—a& propos of # 
life of the monks at Santorin—which, if” 
could but be taken to heart, might prove! 
corrective to one of the most sadly inveterg 
misconceptions entertained by peo 
now-a-days. 


Tue new Quarterly Review, with but # 
exceptions, is devoted to subjects, more or Ié 
burning subjects, of the present day. The fim 
of the two exceptions is Mr. Eric Hardy 
‘Bird Migration,’ which concludes with ¢ 
remark that the British Isles are one of ¢ 
richest centres in the world for the study: 
bird migration. This is borne out by the col 
tents of the paper, which should stimu 
societies and naturalists to be, as the writ 
suggests, alive to their opportunities. 1 
other is Mr. Archibald Stalker’s ‘Is Shak 
peare’s Will a Forgery?’ This is very 
and very closely reasoned. The defects ai 
anomalies in the contents of the will; the di 
ficulties concerning the signatures; the 
of a seal; the absence of the inventory; 
odd circumstances connected with the @ 
covery of the document and its publicatiol 
are some of the points discussed. ‘‘ Lawyé 
and scholars,” says Mr. Stalker, “hi 
examined this will on the assumption that) 
is genuine. I am certain that if they 
ceed to examine it with reasonable suspici 
that it might be a forgery many oth 
blunders such as no lawyer would commit Wi 
be exposed’; and he opines that the loz 
acceptance of the will as Shakespeare’s pm 
ceeds from men’s belief that ‘‘ great poets 4 
witless in the conduct of affairs.” A 


° Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not unde 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. ‘ 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within pare 
theses—immediately after the exact headin 
the numbers of the series volume an 
as yene the contribution in question is 10) 
ound. \ 
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